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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 





For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 





A Leiter to his Countrymen. By J. Fenimore-Cooper. 
Thin 8vo. New York. Jno. Wiley. 1834. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper, the author of some works 
of fiction, the popularity of which is apparently on the 
decline, has thought proper to publish a letter, moni- 
tory and flagellatory, addressed to his countrymen, 
whose object seems to be, to continue himself fur 
some time longer in their attention; and the mode 
whereof shows a Gisposition to whip them up to the 
state of enthusiasm some timevago exhibited on his 
subject, and like most instances of enthusiasm, not 
likely to be again developed; because, (if for no other 
reason,) extreme excitement is so nearly connected 
with bad taste, that men scldom desire a second ex- 
perience. And before we go any further, we are bound 
to say that we have hitherto taken no interest in the 
disputes between him and the newspapers, nor, before 
we saw this book, felt any concern in the discussions. 
We are about to enter on the subject, theretore, with 
no previous bias, and to judge Mr. Cooper entirely by 
his own manifesto. It is a letter abounding in his 
usual traits and wanting his distinguishing quality, for 
the display of which there is of course no opportunity, 
that of painting scenes of nature. We might say, as 
a general criticism, that this is his only eminent quality; 
for as to the higher powers of a novelist—as to the 
painting of the heart, as to the exhibition of compli- 
cated character, the display of the finer, the more com- 
manding, the more admirable traits of character, as de- 
rived from nature or from education,—as to these Mr. 
Cooper is totally and remarkably deficient. There is 
not in all his works a personage who claims attention 
on the score of these more elevated powers. But 
had his wonderful and egregious vanity been content 
with this -his real praise; had his reason been as ac- 
tive as his egotism is unbounded, or had he united to 
his taste for the picturesque any knowledge of him- 
self or of the world, he might at this day have been a 
popular, we may even say, a justly distinguished writer 
in a particular line. The peculiarily of his mental con- 
stitutiou, however, has led him to believe, that because 
his tales were read, he was a great author; that be- 
cause they possessed interest, he was a man of power- 
ful intellect; and, because no one but himself and his 
little “ tail,”” committed the same mistake about his 
powers, he, a novelist and romancer, has been induced 
to address a letter to his countrymen, on their mo- 
ral and political condition, tu render himself ridiculous 
in his treatment of subjects which it is plain he does 
not rightly understand—which no one ever supposed 
him to understand—to exhibit the pangs, the wounds, 
and the mortifications which his self-love has suffered, 


, 80 pitiably, that a reader of sensibility would have 


no sentiment but that of compassion, if his indignation 
or sense of the ludicrous did not lead him to wonder 
that the unfortunate gentleman’s friends do not cause 
“the doors to be shut upon him, that he may play the 
fool no where but in ’s own house.” 

Mr. Cooper was a gentleman quite unknown to fame 
when he published a tale called “The Spy;” dwelling 
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on scenes and times to which the heart of every Ameri- 
can turns with the holiest feelings of pride and self- 
respect. He was the first who attempted these scenes 
successfully, The preceding attempts had been utterly 
devoid of merit, su that any one who possessed 
moderate powere enjoyed advantages perhaps dispro- 
portionate to his real qualities. This work displayed 
the gifts which he has unquestioned;—but abounding, 
as is acknowledged, in bad taste, it is not surprising 
that it has diminished in popularity. The kind of quali- 
ties which can secure any thing like a solid reputation 
—the elegance and refinement of thought, of language, 
of reflection, and of illustration; the easy and yet re- 
cherché acquirement, which shows how highly the edu- 
cation of Sir Walter Scott was refined; the clearness 
of mind, the tact, and exquisite discernment of cha- 
racter which make Miss Edgeworth’s works to be as 
instructive as in our earliest years; the purity and 
fulness of ideas and language which characterise 
Washington Irving, all these traits are each and every 
of them wanting in Mr. Cooper. It is not that he has 
them in an inferior degree—he has them not at all. 


His gentlemen are not gentlemen, nor his ladies, ladies; 
Yet, it is ue tu be sald, that tho Nrot ara walgear, aud 


the last outrées;. that these behave like fishwomen, and 
those like valets, but it marks his utter insensibility to 
all descriptions of men and women, and all differences 
of character, that they are like nothing that ever was 
seen. Their romance is not romance, por their humour 
humour, nor their sufferings pathos; in spite of the 
oft repeated stage directions, of smiling furtively, 
glancing wildly, &c. &c., which indeed are sometimes 
almost as minute, and always quite as ridiculous, as 
those to the heroes of the German theatre, whose coun- 
tenances are to express a mute mixture of rage, love, 
softness, hatred, pity, and sorrow; in spite of all this, 
we don’t understand the character, don’t yield to the 
romance, nor smile at the wit, nor sympathise in the 
pathetic; a proof of all which is, that his works have 
always been much jess popular among women than 
men. They whose forte it is to perceive the fine dis- 
tinctions which lurk about the boundaries of taste, can- 
not apprehend his notions of female charactor, and 
very naturally conclude that he who does not under. 
stand them understands nothing worth notice. A man 
or woman, modeling his or her character or conversa- 
tion upon the examples which this writer gives us, 
would be an eccentric, deprived, by his flatness and in- 
comprehensibility, of the benefit of his claims to obser- 
vation and laughter. 


With all these deficiencies, no one ever denied his 
ability and great powers in al] that concerns the pic- 
turesque, or in delineating the characters of those who 
are poetically inhabitants of that region. Withont 
meaning to detract from his merit in this respect, but 
only to ascertain its value, it is fit to observe that the 
mind which can draw Leatherstocking, and Indian 
John in the wilderness, or Long Tom Coffin on ship- 
board, is, in point of comparison, altogether inferior to 
that which can describe the feclings and sentiments of 
accomplished gentlemen. The knowledge of such 
characters is a matter only of observation—requires 
little power of reflection—less acquaintance with hu- 
man nature—none at all with its deep springs of action, 
for their wants and desires are few—their modes of 


thought and feeling mere habits,—of the simplest 
character: but to investigate the cor inscrutabile of a 
man of high thought and feeling—of ambition and ta- 
lents—whether for good or ill—to portray a Lovelace, 
or a Kruitzner, or Leicester, or Varney, or Clarence 
Harvey, is a very different labour and of a much high- 
er character. It is not that the first does not please, 
but so does the last; and if fewer givo their admira- 
tion to the one than the other, it is a proof only among 
the thousand others, that judgment and taste are not 
equally distributed. Who, for instance, does not agree 
with Lord Byron in placing his own, and the works of 
all the poets of the age, far beneath Pope—for what 
in all Lord Byron's works displays so much knowledge 
of character as Pope’s character of women; and where 
is love painted as in the Epistle from Eloisa to Abe- 
lard? 

Mr. Cooper, however, like any other spoiled child, 

soon became tired of what he was most pfaised 
for, and—after the manner cf the authors of past 
days—became so irritated at the want of universal 
admiration, that he set himself to write exactly in 
the style for which he was, by the peculiarity and 
limit af hig gifts. leact fitted It ie, indoad, rathor 
an unsatisfactory proof of the refinement of the read- 
ing part of this country, that with a good deal of 
obstinacy, an unfounded popularity, and the applause 
of a little clique, generally composed of persons the 
least fitted to judge and determine upon matters of 
literary taste, the support of an author of limited or 
doubttul powers is made so ‘much a matter of party, 
that the public is in very great danger of losing its 
right of pronouncing judgment, as well as its powers 
of discrimination, and actually compelled, like the man 
who dined with the Barmecide in the Arabian Nights, 
to imagine that they swallow sterling sense and wit in 
the nonentities of certain writers—a tyranny of which 
there is no example in ancient or modern times. So is 
it in the case of the author of “ First Impressions of 
Europe,” (which adorn the columns of the New York 
Mirror, we believe,) for daring to dislike whose poetry 
a man of plain sense is in great danger of being re- 
garded as bought up by the British ministry, to dis- 
courage native talent—as if talent did not make its 
own way, and were not liie the plant that shows its vir- 
tues the more it is trampled upon. So is it like to be 
in the case of Mr. Cooper. Admire him entirely, and 
you are not only a man of taste, but a truc American. 
Admire some of his qualities, and your taste is but 
limited; but say that his works are poor stuff, and you 
are like to be suppressed by the patriots of the day— 
perhaps to be annihilated by Mr. C. himself. It is quite 
as sensible and just as the practice of some modern 
party men who profess to consider al! who vote against 
them as personal enemies. 
Mr. Cooper went abroad. His works, which were 
popular there, when they treated of matters within 
his powers, and beyond the ken of most Europeans, 
proved exceedingly flat and stupid in their eyes when 
he wrote upon matters which he did not understand at 
all, and which they understood perfectly. He quar- 
reled, it was said, (we have no authority, but rumour 
for it,) with his countrymen in Paris: and has return- 
ed to this country with his bile in a very disturbed con- 
dition. 
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He here publishes a letter to his countrymen—an|and we are very sure that there are innumerable in- 
imposing address indeed, and apt to attract observa-| stances in which the repulsive character of the motive 
tion—seldom adopted, however, by men who have any | is quite forgotten in the contemplation of the mode or 
great claims to consideration—for it seems to be the| power of defence, or in its complete and final success. 
natural accompaniment of great qualities not to love| But at the same time, we may observe that we have 


magniloquence. 


never krown this total and repeated disclaimer of ego- 


The letter complains that he has been ill treated by|tism as a motive to be associated with much simplicity 
the press of this country, and that, by those who among | of character or sensibility to injury. If Mr. C.’s appear- 
us give literary fame, he has not been of late favoured.| ance were the impulse of well regulated self-respect, 
That these are connected—he does not explain how| or had been called for by the effect that these attacks 


—in thought and feeling with the aristocrats of Eu- 


on him had produced on the public, in which case there 


rope, who have exhibited, both here and abroad, | would be, as there always is when there should be, some 
a determination to put him down. That this deter-|sympathy between him and them, we are bold to say, 


mination arose out of the part he took in certain poli- 


that we should not have heard one profession of the 


tical disputes, and that articles in derogation of his| absence of egotism, but that, yielding to the natural 
genius have beet prepared at Paris, and published in| impulses of indignation, be would have assailed his 
the newspapers of the country. That he is rather|enemies witlr all the powers of which he is master, 
entitled to the gratitude of his countrymen for his} and in the excitement of the act have totally forgotten 


defence of them, “tat a great pecuniary loss to him- 


his liability to a charge of egotism—perhaps the very 


self,’ and that he is a person altogether too im-|best proof that it could not be made with any justice. 


portant to be suffered to sink into insignificance by 
the desire of the “upstart aristocrats of the new re- 
gimes.” That he conceives the habit of referring to 


But in respect to the present production, we must say 
that if there be any truth in penetration, or any cer- 
tainty in the penetration of the public, or any sound- 


foreign opinions is very dangerous; that the constitu-| ness in their judgment, utter astonishment at the ab- 


tion of this country ought to be very strictiy construed ; 
that President Jackson has usurped powers in appoint- 
ing Mr. Livingston; that he had a right to remove Mr. 
Duane; that the Senate had no right to pass Mr. Clay’s 
resolutions ; that the House has no right to arrest the 
Directors of the Bank; and that as he is convinced the 


sorbing self-importance and egotism of this gentleman 
is the prevailing, the engrossing sentiment of every 
reader of the letter. It is impossible for any man to pre- 
serve his equanimity in poring over so much whining, 
so much affectation, end so much conceit, while the 
motives which the writer attributes to his enemies— 


people of the country are perfectly sound, but at pre-|those of a concerted and general design to bring his 


sent the aristocrats of Europe too strong for him, he is 
determined “to write no more.” This we believe is 
a fair account of his book, aud before we come to ex- 
amine his reasons for believing that he is sacrificed by 


genius into hatred and contempt—are so much like 
those imputed by the unhappy Rousseau to the govern. 
ments of France, Prussia, and England; that if we did 
not smile at the unhoped for rencontre of the names of 


the opinions of foreign aristocrats, and therefore for|the authors of Eloise and of the Bravo on the same 
the publication of the letter, we shall propose one] page, we should be tempted to extend the same kind 


question, 


We would ask Mr. Cooper or Mr. Cooper's friends, 
what is the state of the inteilect of this country when 
the fame of a tale teller is an important item in it? 
We would be glad to know how long it is since all de- 
grees of renown, and all grades of intellectual occupa- 
tion have been abolished. Imagine ‘Tom Moore ad- 
dressing a letter to his countrymen, because Hunt's 
Exaininer or the John Bull had been pleased to criticise 
his poems; or Washington Irving publishing a procla- 
mation because the papers said he was so much liked 
abroad that he was not coming back; or Mr. N. P. 
Willis issuing « protest against the stolidity of those 
who do not understand his poetry; assuredly all of 
Wiese bave as great uw nghe to expece cvusideraion as 
Mr. Cooper. With the exception of the last, they are 
men by whom the literature of the age is hereafter to 
be known. Mr. Irving himself is beyond all question 
in | ion of the soundest claim to fame as a writer 
of fiction that the continent has yet produced, and he 
adds to these other qualities which make it only a 
matter of regret, that as he was produced, he was not 





formed in this country, 


We propose to examine this letter. Mr. Cooper, af- 
ter acknowledging, (p. 3,) that, “the private man who 
comes before the reader with matter relating to him- 
self, is bound toshow a better reason than the voluntary 
impulses of self-love,” (we think he might have added, 
its wounds, exhibits as his motive, that “ the editors 
of several of the public journals have greatly exceeded 
their legitimate functions, by animadverting on his 
motives and private affairs. And that assertions, 
opinions, and acts, have been openly attributed to him 


which he has never uttered, entertained, or done.” 


Undoubtedly these causes being stated generally, are 
enough to justify the most retired, or least attractive 
man in appearing in his own behalf. The power of 
self-defence is not a privilege, but a right, and Mr. 
Cooper, in common with all the rest of the world, must 
be heard; but then he must also concede, what we ap- 
prehend he would more willingly deny, the right of 


judgment and of condemnation by the public. 


_ Mr. Cooper seems to cread tho imputation of ego- 
tism. “ If he knows the springs of his own conduct, he 


of pity to the one as the other. If egotism and vanity 
were not his misleading impulses, he could never have 
conceived that the only motives of those who bave not 
thought that the whole literary reputation of this 
country rests upon the honours paid to Mr. C. (who is 
at best the author of some three or four tales of fiction 
that were worth reading, and as many that were not,) 
must be those of biind submission to the dictates of 
foreign nations, or the opinions of foreign journals. 
And far less could he have conceived that his own re- 
putation was so necessary to his country, as to render 
it expedient that he should publish a letter reminding 
his couutrymen that the neglect of his works is not 
their own judgment. bnt that of » fornign nation, for 
Mr. Cooper scenis to have precisely the same kind of 
hatred (though a more just apprehension) of the opi- 
nions of foreign nations, as our president has of their 
money. ; 

Now, as to the practice of quoting the opinions of 
foreign nations by way of helping to make up its own 
estimate of the degrce of mind that belongs to public 
men, we must stop to observe upon the phrase and the 
sentiment. 

As to the phrase, it states the case wrongly, for we 
do not pretend to rely upon these opinions by way of 
helping to make up our own estimate of public men, 
if indeed the reputation of a mere novélist can ever 
justly be considered as a part of the public character: 
bat if it be meant to say that there prevails im this 
country a desire to know how our writers, or other 
men who possess distinction, are considered abroad, we 
are to observe that such desire is jauduble in itself, and 
likely to be attended with very good consequences. In 
respect to their estimate of talent, foreign nations have 
always been likened to posterity, and agsuredly if they 
give praise, of which there are abundant instances, to 
works received with neg!ect or treated with disdain at 
home, they are entitled to condemn and despise those 
which at home are lauded and made popular. Sudden 
popularity can never last long, and popularity that can- 
not last Jong can never possess those qualities which 
command admiration beyond its immediate sphere. 
When, therefore, we perceive that particular works, 
which at homo are received with reverence, are not ap- 


is less influenced by any pereonal consideration in what 
he is now doing, than by a wish to check a practice 
that has already existed too long among as,” and which 
practice is, that “of quoting the opinions of foreign 
nations by way of helping to make up its own estimate 
of the degree of merit that belongs to public men,” a 


Plauded aproad, it 1s very reasonable to enquire again 
upon what our own admiration was founded—to re- 
view our judgment and reverse it. And because this 
has happened to Mr. Cooper—because his first works 
were admired and popular at home and abroad, and 


custom which he believes to be peculiar to America. 


Now in the first place, we have to say that we do 
not at all object that personal considerations, or even 
egotism, should induce any man to appear in public 
defence of himself. “The right is universally conceded, 


his last not admired nor popular any where, he thinks 
it necessary to charge the loss of his adulation on his 
countrymen, and to endeavour to shame them with 
taunts of their want of patriotism and independence of 
jadgment; as if (God save the mark) any human 
being in America or elsewhere ever considered that in 








finding one of his novels absurd and another stupid, he 
was acting a part in agreat political game, or to reverse 
Mr. Cooper’s own elegant expression, “playing the 
organ when he believed he was only blowing the bel- 
lows.” We, ourselves, have always thought Mr. 
C.’s an accidental reputation. We have never believed 
that if an Englishman had produced any of his works 
(except The Spy, The Pioneezs, and The Pilot,) they 
would have been known beyond the realms of Cock- 
aigne; and as we can very solemnly declare that we 
were not, in forming this opinion, at all influenced by 
British gold or French diplomacy, we can very easily 
sympathise with that “obscure clerk in a counting 
house,” who has narrowly escaped a painful notoriety 
in heing mistaken for the French government party in 
disguise. 

Mr. Cooper, it is to be surposed, knew the world well 
enough to believe that those who “please to live must 
live to please.” He knew, for he was told in all the 
reviews and journals, that he had somo peculiar faults, 
and so far as we remember, he not only did not correct 
these faults, but expressed something very like a de- 
termination to please himself. We suppose he has done 
80, for he bitterly complains that he has pleased nu one 
else. We quote from Mr. Cooper’s letter the following 
passage :— 

“I come to this discussion with clean hands, At no 
period of my life have [ had any connection with any 
review, notice or critique of any sort, that bas appear- 
ed for or against me asa writer. With a single, and 
a very immaterial exception, J do not know to thishour, 
who are the authors of any favourable notice, biogra- 
phy, or other commentary, that has appeared on my- 
self, or on any thing | have published ; and in the case 
of the exception, I was made acquainted with the name 
of the writer, after the notice was written. As respects 
Europe, so far from having used any undue means to 
procure reviews, criticisms, or puffs, | am ignorant of 
the names of the writers of every thing of this sort 
that has appeared which has been in my favour; have 
probably not even read a dozen of these notices, with 
the exception of such as were to be found in the daily 
prints, since have been absent; have refused nume- 
rous applications from the editors of periodicals, to 
send them critiques and copies of the boons [ had writ- 
ten; and, whenever it could be done, without obvious 
impropriety, have un‘formly declined making the ac- 
quaintance of those who were known to be connected 
with what are called critical publications. In several 
instances, ‘the very reviews which have made direct 
applicatione ta mo for favouratle neticos, Lave turned 
against me when it was understood that the request 
would not be complied with.* In short, | affirm, that 
every report or asseveration that any review has been 
written in Europe, or any where else, by my couni- 
Vance, or even with my knowledge, to produce an im- 
pression ou the public mind at homé, or with any other 
view, is founded in error orin malice. For a short 
time, | was a voluntary contributor of a periodical, 
that was edited by an old messmatc, (Col. Gardner, the 
preset deputy postmaster-geueral,) and I think he will 
remember the fact, that, when he dec!ared his inten- 
tiun to obtain a favourable notice of ‘ The Pioneers,’ I 
objected to it, on the ground of its being painful to me 
to see criliques of this kind in a publication with which 
I was connected, and that my objection prevailed.” 


*“T am just informed by a friend, that he was lately 
applied to, by the editor of a literary journal in this 
city, to write a favourable notice of “ The Headsman;” 
that he declined; and that an unfavourable one soon 
after appeared in the same publication !” 


Now how wicked was the editor mentioned in this 
note, to publish a paper against ‘Mr.-C.’s work : we 
suppose it to be clear that the “upstart aristocrats” 
and government party in France, discovered the appli- 
eation by means of the “ obscure clerk in a counting 
house,” and bought him up. 

“J have been accused,” says Mr. Cooper, “ of undue 
meddling with the affairs of other nations.” (p. 7.) 
Strange and wonderful, that an American gentleman, 
the author of a few tales, should consider it necessary 
to write a letter of onc hundred and six pages, because 
some newspaper editors thought he made himself more 
conspicuous than he was entitled to be, and still stran- 
ger that he should seriously believe it to be necessary 
to impress his countrymen, very few of whom out of 
New York, we venture to say, ever heard of, or cared 
about tho charge, with the belief that it was faise. 
Certainly no editor ever meant to say, that his med- 
dling produced any effect, except perhaps in increasing 





that “general disfavour with which,” he says, p. 7, 
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(we hope and suspect, not truly, but in mistaking him.| minor plot, or the narrative. According to this maxim, 
self for all) “the American character is received by near-|the state was Cirected to use any fit subject, by play. 
ly all classes of Europeans,” in rendering himseif anjing on his nateral affections, and by causing him to 
especial object of dislike and neglect. That he never|act asa spy, assassin, or other desperate agent of the 


did produce any effect is clear to this time; and 


government, under a promise of exieuding favours to 


though we think that he, therefore, displays an undue] some near relative who might happen to be within the 


sensibility at the charge of revolutionising Europe,| grasp of the law. 


As the main object of the work 


yet as there was no proof, we must say, that these| was to show the manner in which institutions that are 
editors ought to kave suppressed the charge ;—for the| professedly created to prevent violence and wrongs, 
effect, which a knowledge of such an intention enter-| become themselves, when perverted from their legiti- 
tained by Mr. C. may have upon the European govern.| mate destination, the fearful instruments of injustice, 


ments in their relations to this country, and their be. 


haviour to our citizens, is serious and alarming to| was furnished by the application of this rule, 


contemplate. 


a better illustration could not have been wished, than 


A pious 
son assumes the character of a Bravo, in the hope of 


Assuredly, the ways of Providence are inscrutable,| obtaining the liberation of a father who had been false- 


or we might have perceived that Mr. Cooper’s Bravo 


ly accused; and whilst the former is blasting his own 


was an instrument to the regencration of Venice. It| character and hopes, under the delusion, agd the latter 


appears that he had been engaged in a controversy with 


is permitted to waste away his life in prison, forgotten, 


some of the French papers which asserted that the go-| or only remembered as a means of working on the sen- 
vernment of this country was more costly than that/ sibilities of his child, the state itself, through agents 


of France ;—a charge, which was just as reasonably 
and wisely the subject of controversy, as if it had been 


whose feelings have become blunted by practice, is seen, 
forgetful of its solemn deties, intent a.one ou perpe- 


said that it was less costly; which some perverse peo-/tuating its schemes of self-protection. This idea was 


ple think the present administration has now been oc- 


enlarged upon in different ways. An honest fisherman 


cupied five years in verifying; which was considered so| is represented as struggling for the release of a grand- 
important, that the wisdom of the department of state|son, who had been impressed for the galleys, while the 
desited returns from all the siates of their expenses;—)| dissolute descendant-of one of the inquisitors, works 
returns which were not published, we believe, either| his evil under favour of lis rank. A noble, who claims 
because the fact was as the Frenchman had stated it,/an inheritance; an heiress; watermen; females of low 


or because it was found that the Europeans were ob- 
stinate in their preferences, as they had not arrived at 


condition, and servants, are shown as contributing in 
various ways to the policy of the soulless state. On 


that pitch of refinement, when they would believe that| every side there exist corruption and a ruthless action. 


the whole and sole object of a government was to save 
money. 


That some of the faces of this picture were peculiar to 


But be this as it may, Mr. Cooper, just about) the Venitian polity, and to an age different from our 


this time, published a work called the Bravo. It) own, is true; this much was necessary to the illusion 
seems, tiat in writing this book, he intended to exhibit| of the tale; but it was believed that there remained 
the infirmity of an aristocratic mode of government,| enough of that which is eternal, to supply the moral. 


compercd with a democratic, and as “it had been his 
employment for years to visit nations and to endeavour 
to glean some general inferences from the comparisons 
that naturally suggested themselves,"—he determined 
to show up the impropriety and hardheartedness of the 
police of Venice. 


“ With these views of what was enaeting around me 


in Europe, and with the painful conviction that many 
of my own countrymen were influenced by the fallacy 


that nations could be governed by an irresponsible mi- 
nority, without involving a train of nearly intolerable 


abuses, | determined to attempt a eeries of tales, in 


which American opinion should be brougnt to bear on 


European facts. With this design the Bravo was 


written, Venice being its scene, and her polity its 


subject. = ; 
“Thad it in view to exhibit the action of a narrow 


and exclusive system, by a simple and natural exposure 
of its influence on the familiar interests of life. The 
object was not to be attained by an essay, or a com- 
mentary, but by one of those popular pictures which 
find their way into every library; and which, whilst 
they have attractions for the feeblest intellects, are not 
The nature of the 
work limited the writer as to time and place, both of 
which, with their proper accessories, were to be so fur 
respected as to preserve a verisimilitude to received | oq to jt, 
facts, in order that the illusion of the tale should not 
The moral was to be inferred from the 
events, and it was to be enforced by the common sym- 
pathies of our nature. With these means, and under 
these limitations, then, the object was to lay bare the 
wrongs that are endured by the weak, when power is 
the exclusive property of the strong; the tendency of} ; 
all exclusion to heartlessness; the irresponsible and 
ruthless movement of an aristocracy; the manner in 
which the selfish and wicked profit by its facilities, and 
in which even the good become the passive instruments 
In short, I had undertaken to 
give the reader some idea of the action of a govern- 
nent, which, to use the language of the buok itself, 


often rejected by the strongest. 


be destroyed. 


of its soulless power. 


“Such was the Bravo, in intention at least. I con. 
fess I see nothing in its design of which an American 
need be ashamed. | had not been cooped up in a ward 
of New York, regarding things only on one side, and 
working myself into a fever on the subject of the im- 
minent danger thut impended over this great republic, 
by the machinations of a few ‘ working men,’ dream- 
ing of Agrarian laws, and meditating on the neglected 
excellences of ny own character and acquirciments on 
the one hand, and on the unmerited promotion of some 
neighbour, who spelt constitution with a k on the other: 
hut it had been my employment for years to visit na- 
tions, and to endeavour to glean some general infer- 
ences from the comparisons that naturally suggested 
themselves. I knew that there existed at home a large 
party of docfrinaires, composed of nen of very fair in- 
teritiuns, but of very limited means of observation, 
who fancied excellences under other systems, much as 
the ultra-liberals of Europe fancy perfection under our 
own; and, while I knew what I was doing was no 
more than one nail driven into an edifice that required 
a million, I thought it might be well enough to show 
the world that there was a writer among ourselves, of 
some vogue in Europe, who believed that the American 
system was founded on just and durable principles. 
The book was thoroughly American, in all that belong- 
The most grateful compliment | have ever 
received, was paid to me, unwittingly enough I be- 
lieve, by a hostile English review, in reference to this 
very work, ,Jt said, in substance, that while Byron 
had seen in Venice, her paluces, her renown, und 
* England's glory’(!) the author of the Bravo had seen 
ouly her popalace and her prisons, I take it this is 
just the difference that would te found, in such a case, 
between a right-thinking and wrong-thinking man. 
Whether Lord Byron merited such a reproof, or not, I 
do not pretend to know—but I was grateful for the 
compliment. 

“J belicve no sane man will deny the right of an 
American to produce such a work as the Bravo, con- 
sidered purely in reference to its plan. But some, who 


had neither ‘the high personal responsibility that) wij] admit this, may be disposed to say that a book of 


sometimes tempers despotism by the qualities of the 


chief, nor the human impalses of a popular rule.’ 


such a nature should not have been published in France, 
at that particular moment. The distinction takeu by 


“In effecting such an object, and with the materials} these thin-skinned moralists (most of whom are liberal 


nanied, the government ot Venice, strictly speaking 


+|cnough to all who write in houour of exclusion) rests on 


became the hero of the tale, Still it was necessary to) q subterfuge. Had the Bravo been written and pub- 
have human agents. The required number were ima-||ished among the mountains of Otsego, it would have 


gined, care being had to respect the custome and pecu 


liarities of the age, and of the particular locality of agency of mine. 


-|been translated and republished at Paris, without any 
All that I had written, previously to 


the subject. Little need be said of the mete machinery arriving in Europe, was re-printed in this way; and the 
of such a plan, as the offence, if offence there be, must | activity of the press is much too great at present to leave 


exist in the main design. 


One of those rutliless state | any doubt on this head. I wrote in my own language, 


maxims which have been exposed by Comte Daru, in|and had I caused an English edition to be printed at 
his history ot Venice, furnished the leading idea of the) Paris, it would have becn a sealed book to the French. 
3 





There is no doubt that the tendency of the Bravo is di- 
rectly opposed to the intentions of the French govern- 
ment party, and it has so been treated by writers of 
that country, both for and against; but it is by no 
means so clear that it is opposed to their professions. 
A stranger is bonnd to respect the laws and institutions 
of the country in which he may happen to be, but I do 
not know that he is obliged to dive into the secret and 
fraudulent intentions of its rulers. Let this be as it 
may, I stand acquitted of blame on any and all of these 
subtleties, for I did not cause the Bravo to he published 
in Franco at all. Even the sheets for the translation 
were obtained from another country, (I believe the work 
was actually translated in England,) and the re-prints 
in English which did appear, were surreptitious editions 
that an author without a copy-right could not prevent, 
I did noi know of their existence until they had been 
before the world several weeks. 


_ “Such is the history of the intention and of the pub- 
lication of the Bravo, so far as either is connected with 
the matter at issue. I do not know that its author had 
any great reason to be dissatisfied with its reception. 
The great mass of readers viewed it simply as a pictu- 
resque sketch ef scencs and incidents, and in this respect 
it seems to have had sufficient interest to become tolera- 
bly popular. The publisher of the translation told me, 
shortly after it appeared, that it fared better than most 
cf the works from the same pen. There were a few, 
however, who were accustomed to separate principles 
from facts. Some of these closer readers detected the 
intention of the byok, and they were net slow in point- 
ing it out. Figaro, without exception the wittiest jour- 
nal in France, and one that was especially devoted to 
attacks on the juste milieu, contrary to its usual course, 
gave an especial article to the book, laying considerable 
stress on its political tendency. Praise from Figaro, on 
such a topic, almost inevitably drew censure from the 
other party, and from this time it became a fashion with 
a set to undervalue the work. I have a double purpose 
in dwelling on the reception of this book, and I hope the 
reader will overlook the weakness of an author, if I say 
a little more. There were several pictures from its 
scenes, at the French and English exhibitions of 1833 ; 
an opera has been written from it for the Académie de 
Musique, at Paris; another for the Italian opera, at the 
same place; and when in London, Mr. Kenny told me 
he was writing an English opera on the same subject, 
for Drury Lane. I believe there have also been several 
melo-dramas in different languages. The critical no- 
tices of the work as I am told, for my own knowledge 
on this head is vory limited, have beon rather favourable 
than otherwise. One of them, in particular, was so flat- 
tering, that I shall introduce it nearly entire, hoping its 
brevity will be its excuse. 


‘These volumes, we think, will add to his (Mr. 
Cooper's) fame ; for though there is some careless writ- 
ing, some repetitions, the effect of too much haste, and 
—for a novel—somewhiat too much, perhaps, of political 
disquisition, there are touches of a master throughvut. 
OF the females introduced, the jailer’s daughtor is our 
heroine.” (This, by the way, is a diseovery, she being 
expressly called the heroine in the book !]° “ Her cha- 
racter is beautifully conceived and sustained ; and the 
answer she gives to the venerable Carmelite, when he 
asks if she would not be afraid to plead before the Doge 
in behalf of her lover, is in the spirit, and worthy of the 
high-souled and conscientious Jeanie Deans. The fine 
old fisherman, Antonio, and the Bravo himself, are both 
strongly drawn. Venice is absolutely presented tu the 
eye in the minute and picturesque descriptions of its 
canals, palaces, and squares ; while its sports are admi- 
rably illustrated by the gorgeous ceremonial of the nup- 
tials of the Adriatick, and the subsequent spirit-stirring 
race of the gondolas. But we are descanting on what 
all have read, or will read, and therefore forbear.’ 


“Thad the more satisfaction in this short notice, be- 
cause it bears on its face evidence of good faith, and be- 
cause it appeared as editorial in the New York Ameri- 
can of December 3, 1831; a journal whose principal 
editor has justly obtained a respectable reputation for 
Taste in literature. 

“ As so much has been said of the Bravo, this would 
seem to be a proper place to introduce what I have to 
add, in reply to the three journals specifically named, as 
the subject is intimately connected with the history of 
that work. The American shull first occupy our atten- 
tion. In answering this journal, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I decline all direct controversy with its cor- 
respondent who styles himself “Cassio.” The tore of 
that person precludes him from the right to expect any 
reply, as a controversialist ; and as a critic, I think the 





reader will agree with me, in believing that he is scarce- 








ly entitled to occupy our attention beyond the point 
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which is necessary to prove my case. 

* The true matter at issue, be/ween the American and 
myself is, whether a certain nolice of the Bravo, which 
appeared in thal paper, was, what it professed to be, of 
American manufacture, or of foreign ; and, if the former, 
how far I had a that it was nol. 1 will now give 
a short history of the transaction. 

“ It was, | bellewe, near the close of June, 1832, that 
Mr. Morse, the well known artist, (whose name is used 
with his own consent,) directed my attention to a cri- 
tique on the Bravo, in the columns of the New York 
American. Mr, Morse had read this pretended criti- 
cism, and while he could not forbear laughing at its 
exaggeration, he appeared to be provoked that a re+ 
spectable journal at home should admit so senseless a 
tirade against an absent countryman ; and one too, who 
had just been seriously engaged in defending the com- 
mon character of our common country, and; this under 
circumstances of gravity that were known to him, al- 
though they might not have been so well understood 
by others. IE must say, that I think the indignation 
expressed by this gentleman was creditable to him, 
both as a man and an American, The warmth of my 
friend induced me to examine the article more closely 
than probably would have been done, had it fal'en un- 
der my eye in the ordinary way. I gave it as my 
opinion, that this article was certainly written at 
Paris, (on its face it appeared, like any other commu- 
nication, to have been written at home,) and that it 
most probably was a translation from the French, or 
had been written in English by some one who thought 
in the former language. Some of the reasons for this 
opinion shall be given. They are divided into those 
which depended on the disposition of the government 
party in France towards me, and on the internal evi- 
dence that existed in the article itself. 

“ As respects the disposition of the government party 
towards myself, | had abundant proof. Figaro, the 
journal which had so warmly extolled the Bravo, was 
soun after bought up by the government; it of course 
changed its tone, and among others I was openly as- 
sailed in it, by name. An individual, filling a high offi- 
cial station, and who I have always believed spoke 
from authority, assured me that the part I had taken 
in the Finance Cortroversy would not be soon, to use 
his own words, “ forgotten nor forgiven.” During this 
controversy, the Revue Britannique more than once 
manifested a desire to frighten me from the field, by 
displaying its critical power, sometimes flattering and 
souetines squibbing, according to the tactics of the 
moment. That very publication had previously fur- 
nised unequivocal evidence of the sort of faith that 
controls its decisions, by a long: article on myself, 

which professed to be a translation from an English 
periodical. In this pretended translation, whole sen- 
tences were omitted or interpolated, evidently to suit 
the political views of the editor, In addition to this, 
I was familiar with the audacity and indifference to 
truth, with which these matters are usually conducted 
in that quarter of the world, 

“ The internal evidence on which I believed the cri- 
tiqgue in the American to be virtually French, was not 
trifling. That it came from France, was to me began 
dispute; it was unquestionably written in bad faith ; it 
abounded in faults of idiom and of grammar ; most of 
the little reasoning it pretended to, was peculiarly 
French; it had an involved and obscure style, like that 
which characterises insincere writing, and it violated, 
in an essential point, a received usage of English com- 
position. : 

“ That it came from France, was evident enough to 
me ata glance. ‘The critique contains a fling at these 

words in the title-page of the book, viz: ‘ The Bravo, 
a Venitian story.’ Now the words ‘a Venitian story,’ 
form no part of the true title of the work. They are 
an unauthorised interpolation of the European book- 
sellers, and are not to be found in the American, or the 
only authentic, edition. Besides this fact, which was 
almost the first thing which caught my attention, the 
edition of M. Baadry, Paris, is quoted by name. This 
edition is spurious, and abounds with blunders, having 
been, in part, printed from uncorrected sheets, obtained 
from another country. With this psoof, I could not 
hesitate to believe that the article wae produced at 
Paris, as the alternative was to suppose that a.writer 
at home had taken the bold measure of hunting up a 
‘spurious and foreign edition of an American book, in 
order to attack it through peculiarities that did not 
exist in the original. It has since been conceded that the 
communication was actually written at Paris, although 


“ Under the circumstances of the case, when the fact 
was sufficiently established, that a critique on an Ame- 
rican book, which appeared in an American journal, 
and as an American production, came in truth from a 
country where the writer of the work was openly as- 
sailed for party purposes, it created a strong presump- 
tion of foul play. But for this fact, I should have 
probably thrown the paper aside, consigning it to for- 
getfulness, along with a hundred more similar tirades 
that'some of my countrymen have had the kindness to 
send to me, during my absence from home; or, ar least, 
some who pretend to be my countrymen, although evi- 
dence is fast accumulating to show that a good many 
of them are foreigners, who have taken this, among 
other steps, to show their gratitude for the unusual 
liberality that is extended to them in this country. As 
the fact was at least curious, could it be proved, that 
the system of manufacturing ideas by which to judge 
our literature, was to be carried on by a foreign peo- 
ple, in this open manner, (that it had been done indi- 
rectly for a long time, 1. was fully aware,) I thought 
the matter merited an examination. 

“The style of the critique struck me, as having the 
invo.ution of another language, and the vagueness of 
insincere writing. Let its first two sentences speak for 
themselves :—* We believe that, in conformity with all 
usage, it is the business of a critic to disclose to the 
world the merits or defects of authors; and of conse- 
quence, his duty consists, ostensibly at least, in impart- 
ing information. Perhaps we shall forfeit all claim to 
the appellation (?) by commencing on a different plan, 
but even at thai (anglice this) risk, we can adopt no 
other method of discussing the Bravo, than by first en- 
quiring—what it’s all about? &c. &c. &c.’~—1 believe | 
may safely say, that the whole article is written in the 
the same lively, perspicuous and logical manner, and 
with very much the same grammatical purity. 

“It abounds with faults of idiom and of grammar. 
The sentences just quoted, furnish proofs of what I say. 
To what does ‘appellation’ properly refer? * That 
risk’ should clearly have been ‘ this risk,’ to be idioma- 
tic, and the words contained between inverted com- 
mas, are a downright gallicism, or they are downright 
nonsense. ‘What it’s all about?’ as a mere quotation, 
is nonsense. Words might as well be quoted froma 
dictionary. The marks of quotation, therefore, must 
be intended to give the expression in a colloquia? form; 
this is undeniably proved by their use in connection 
with the note of interrogation; and ‘what it’s all 
about ?” as a speech, means * what it is all about?’ and 
thie ic very much ae a Frenchman would be apt to ack 
the question. Any school-boy will see that it ought to 
have been written * what is’t all about ?’ to be English. 
I have not cited these faults because they are the most 
obvious, but simply because the sentence was already 
before the reader, and because it was the first that of- 
fered. On*this head it would be easy to write pages. 
‘ No whit superior,’ for instance, # some such English 
as if one should say ‘no bit taller.” But I will quote 
one other sentence. ‘ We cannot call them’ (he is speak- 
ing of a man and a woman) hero nor heroine, for they 
have no claim to the distinction. These two worthies, 
who have nothing on earth to recommend themselves,’ 
&c. &c. The fault of idiom, that of seying * recommend 
themselves’ for secommend thom, struck me as an 
awkward translation of * se reeommander.’ It is unne- 
cessary to point out the confusion in the granunar. 

“The violation of a usage of our language is this. 
In English, under a fiction of a plurality of writers, it is 
permitted to say we, when the writer alludes to himself; 
but it becomes obviously absurd, when it is expressly 
stated that there is but one writer. The critique is 
signed ‘Cassio ;’ and yet his communication is written 
in the first person plural. We, as applied to Cassio, and 
the Cassio of Shakspeare too, is a palpable absurdity. 
Now there prevails among the French critics, a custom 
of annexing to their communications an initial, or even 
the name of the critic, and it struck me, on seeing the 
obvious fault just alludec to, that the translator, fiuding 
the usual name at the foot of his original, and knowing 
it would nat da ta pohlich it, had funciod he showed 
his knowledge of English, by supplying its place with 
that of one of Shakspeare’s characters. These peculiar- 
ities might certainly have passed as slovenly composi- 
tion under other circumstances, although a critic who 
is 80 vuluerable makes but an indifferent figure at 
fault-finding; but under those which I have named, 
they became additional evidence of the fact that was 
suspected, - 

“The reasoning of the criique is French. It has a 
flavour of the academic strui, very strangely mystified, 





its writer is said to be an American. 


it is true, by the manner in which it is presented. Thus, 


learn the utility of the law 








the writer thinks, or affects to think, that the leading 
idea of the work is taken from a drama called Abellino; 
and on this point he thus expresses himself:—‘ In our 
humble belief, no merit and no praise can belong to a 
work, which in its principal design is borrowed from 
the labours of another’s pen” There is a saying of an 
author of approved wisdom, which might have taught 
tke correspondent of the American a little moderation 
on this head. Solomon tells us, ‘ That the thing that 
hath been, is that which shall be, and that-which is 
done, is that which shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.’ There is about as much resem- 
blance in motive, in character, in incident, and in all 
other points that form the true distinctions in cases of 
this sort, between Abellino and Jacopo, as there is be- 
tween the Lord Mortimer of an old-fashioned novol, 
and Tom Jones; but this is not the point at issue. It 
has been admitted, that so much of the leading idea of 
the tale, as is connected with Jacopo, or the Bravo, is 
taken from the history of Monsieur Daru, and on this 
score there is no pretension to originality. Was I to 
think, however, after the examples of Milton, Shak- 
speare, Byron, Scott, and nearly every great name of 
the language, that a romance confessedly taken from 
a drama, or a drama from a romance, was in conse- 
quence to be hopelessly damned! There really ap- 
peared to me a temerity of assertion in this charge that 
could rot belong to any one familiar with the annals 
of English literature. I set it down as the opinion of 
a Frenchman, who knew just enough of English to find 
fault with Shakspeare, and to murder the language. I 

had no intention of commenting on the merits of Cas- 
sio as a critic, butasthe editor of the American has claim- 
ed him for a favourite correspondent, I will give another 
touch of his quality, chiefly for the purpose of making 
use of the circumstance in proving the bad faith with 
which the article is written, although the occasion will 
be incidentally improved, in order to show the editor of 
the American what a figure his dwarf makes upon 
stilts. 

“ It has been said that, in carrying out the principal 
design of the Bravo, a fisherman is introduced, solicit- 
ing the council for the release of his grandson from the 
galleys. The object was to exhibit the self-styled re- 
public setting at nought another of the holiest of hu- 
man affections. In the case of the Bravo, it trifled 
with the piety of the child; in that of Antonio, it was 
defeating parental care; and all at the expense of the 
many, for the particular advantages of the few. This 
grandson, a boy of tender years, is mentioned merely 
from the necessity of tie cuse. The critic thinks, 
however, that he has detected an unpardonable sin, in 
the casual manner in which the lad is finally brought 
into the reader’s presence. We will let him speak for 
himself. ‘ There is a law with regard to romance,’ he 
says, unhappily without referring to the page of these 
critical pandects, ‘ which forbids the introduction of the 
name, qualities and character of any person, who is 
not eventually introduced aw persona; and we 

y seeing it broken. The 
old fisherman, Antonio, has a grandson confined to the 
galleys’ (he was pressed for the galleys) ‘and he makes 
it the business of his life* to procure his liberation. 
To this end, he pleads with a member of the Council 
of Three, &c. &c., (the details are omitted as unne- 
cessary,) ‘ yet at the conclusion of all this, we find the 
following solitary reterence to the subject :—“ next to 
this characteristic equipage of the dead, walked a lad, 
whose brown check, half naked body, and dark roving 
eye, announced the grandson of the fisherman. Venice 
knew when to yield gracefully, and the boy was libe- 
rated, unconditionally, from the galleys; in pity, as it 
was whispered, for the untimeiy fate of the parent.” 
A line or two more informs (us) that he lived and died 
as other people do. It may be said, in reply to the 
commencement of this paragraph, that as the boy is 
actually introduced the rule is not infringed: In /etter 
it is not, we admit, but it is in spirit. After half a book 
has been taken up to prepare an appearance, such an 
appearance is virtually none at all, either to satisfy an 
established rule, or the reader’s expectations. We need 
not refer to rules to prove this an unpardonable fault.’ 

* All this parade about a rule (whose very existence 
is a little equivocal) savours of the academy, and is es- 
sentially French. If this rule were authority, the story 
of the Ephesian matron, for instance, would make but 
a scurvy figure in a tale, since the dear poor man, whose 





* It may be well to note the general exaggeration of 
the language. The grandfather was seventy, the grand- 
son a boy, and the action of the tale, so far as the first 
was concerned, occupies about thirty hours! 
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sainted qualities would fill the widow’s heart for more 
than half a book, could only be presented to the reader 
as a ghost; a violation of probabilities that would quite 
unsettle the philosophy of ‘ces quarantes qui ont [esprit 
comme quatre.’ 

“ Tt is as easy to teeth certain capacities rules, as it 
is to teach a parrot to speak; but there seems to be the 
same difficulty in causing the first t> know when to 
apply what they have learned, as there is’ in causing 
the bird to think. If there had been a preparation for 
an ‘ appearance,’ there certainly should have been an 
‘appearance ;’ but as the only ‘ appearance’ contem- 
plated, was that of strong human affections, ruthlessly 
violated, the ingenuity of our critic is quite thrown 
away. 

“ I beg the redder will hear my account of the mat- 
ter. Antonio demands the restoration of his child, 
who had been pressed to serve the state, while the 
children of the senators were permitted to go free. His 
suffering and his virtues raise the popular sympathy, 
and he is murdered in cold blood to get rid of him. 
The mistake of the multitude imputes the crime to 
Jacopo, whom the council allows to be executed, in 


order to conceal its own agency in the fisherman’s | 
death. The boy is introduced, at his grandfather's ob- | 
sequies, for the old man is buried with public honours, | 
with a view to show the manner in which the state | 
continued to deceive, and not to satisfy any critical | 


canon; the object of all being to demonstrate the fear- 
ful tendency of an irresponsible, soulless, arbitrary, po- 
litical power. The whole of this reasoning of Cassio 
struck me as having the academic pretension of French 
criticism, in the hands of a bungler.” 


“Tt remains to be shown, that tho article was writ- 
ten in bad faith, This fact is,in my opinion, sufficiently 
apparent in its general tone. The editor of the Ame- 
rican, who is a gentleman and an educated man, or | 
certainly should not take this pains to convince him of 
his error, must, I think, admit it himself, when he 
comes seriously to examine the communication. His 
correspondent pretty plainly intimates, for instance, 
that if the author of the Bravo wishes to escape the 
contempt of his fellow-creatures, he must write no 
more such books. When I compared this with the 
operas, the pictures, the dramas, and the other nutices 
of the book, that of the American in particular, was I 
so wrong in thinking that such exaggerated censure 
could not be lonestly given? There is also a supere- 
rogatory sensibility to the honour of America, on the 
nart of the critic, that was exceedingly to be distrust- 
ed. The honour of America, which had nothing at all 
to do with the matter, is ostentatiously pressed into 
notice ; and as for Cassio, he tells us in so many words, 
that if, as he has no doubt wil be the case, the papers 
come out in favour of the book, he, fur one, is pre- 
pared to blush for his country. This asseveration of 
Cassio, by the way, is rathera pleasant commentary 
on the opinion of the American quoted. 

“But there is a circumstance which can leave no 
doubt on any reasonable mind, that the critique was 
written in bad faith. Its’second paragraph contains 
these words :—* We have read the book as leisurely as 
novels require to be read, and yet, when the task is 
accomplished, we have forgotten the plot, we have forgot- 
ten the hero and heroine, we have even forgotlen in what 
small portion of the work we were interested. We can 
recall, it is true, some ‘ tracery’ of a preface, which ap- 
pears to be ‘any thing bat to the purpose’—an occa- 
sional redundancy of moon-light—the name of Bravo— 
a few Italian interjections and masks—a few alarims— 
a few races, and a few fainting fits, interspersed with 
formidabie essays on political economy, &c. &c.’ It 
will be seen that there is no slip of the pen, The word 
forgotten is three times deliberately and pretendingly 
used, so that there can be no defence of inadvertency. 
Apart from some little distrust on the subject of so 
much ultra forgetfulness, I confess that this solemn and 
ponderous asscveration a good deal astonished me. 
He who had so effectually forgotten the plot, the hero 
and heroine, and even the small part that interested 
him in a novel, was, virtually, so much in the situa- 
tion of him who never knew any thing about them, 
that it was not easy to see what more a critic had te 
say. Now the reader, should he think the result worth 
his time, on examining the whvule communication, will 
find that all he says of those parts of the book, of which 
he admits he does retain some recollection, is contained in 
the paragraph just quoted; and that he goes on to 
show, to the end of his article, that he has nor forgot- 
ten the plot, the hero and heroine, and the small parts of 
the book in which he was interested ; for he does little 











else than slash away at them all, right and left, during 
two closely printed columns of the New York Ameri- 
can! As if this were not sufficient, our acute obzerver 
goes on to furnish as minute a detail of self-refutation 
as, probably, ever figured in the annals of bastard eri- 
ticism. On looking over the quotation froin his article, 
where he undertakes to reason, it will be seen, he says, 
that the cursory manner in which the grandson of the 
fisherman is presented to the reader, after so many 
previous allusions, is an unpardonable fault, in virtue 
of his ‘rule.’ Here, then, we have a critic, formally 
declaring that the plot of a novel is so worthless that 
he has forgotten it, and then, a few lines further un, 
damning it on account of the cursory manner in which 
one of its characters is iniroduced ! 

“ Language is mockery, or here is indubitable evi- 
dence that the correspondent of the American either did 
not know, or did not care, what he said.”—p. 12 et seq. 


Now upon all this we have to observe, first, that it 
is a true and valuable saying, that a man to bring 
home the wealth of the Indies, must take out the 
wealth of the Indies with him. And Mr, Cooper, 
before he thought it necessary to exhibit the action 
and horrors of the government of Venice, as a bug- 
bear to this country, which is in so much danger of 
the like evils, or as a spectacle to the eyes of wondering 
Europe, ought to have learned how much was gene- 
rally known on the subject. For it is clear, that if the 
French knew what he knew, and we do believe they 
did, (having Comte Daru’s work, from which he took 
his story, in their own Janguage at hand,) they could 
not have considered his novel such a monstrous attack 
upon their mode of government, as to ensure its down- 
fail, nor could they have thought it necessary to sound 
a general attack, and thus render him a martyr in the 
cause of free institutions. We do most verily and truly 
believe, that the last place in which political specula- 
tions are to be dreaded, is a romance —particularly 
when ina forcign language; and we venture to say, 
that of all the young ladies who have pured, or of all 
the wise men who have dozed over this novel, not one, 
except perhaps a newspaper editor, (who thinks it ne- 
cessary to say something of every thing,) ever knew or 
believed that there was any such dangerous and dark 
matter in the little book before him. We are very cer- 
tain indecd, that of all the points in which Mr. Cooper 
is likely to gain observation or attention, his political 
speculations will be the least, inasmuch asin his novel, 
having desired to give the world an instance of the 
evils of aristocracies, he has selected the peculiarities 
of the Venitian mode of government, which for four 
or five hundred years had been proverbial ;—and in 
this letter, he nas had the good fortune to choose both 
sides, which shows his opinion in politics to be entitled 
to no consideration whatever. 

We cannot but wonder what the ghost of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe would say to a sudden accusation, that in her 
celebrated romances she had disguised her political spe- 
culations upon the evils of aristocracies in her talents 
for the dark and ferrible, or what Sir W. Scott would 
think if he were told the neglect of Anne of Geier- 
stein proceeded from the influence of the masonic 
fraternity: and we wonder above all, how it came to 
pass, that all the “ upstart aristocrats of the new re- 
gimes” should combine with Mr. C.’s countrymen to put 
down his work upon the score of its political effects, 
when, as he confesses, the great mass of readers were 
quite insensible to the dark designs of his politics. We 
are very sure, that no one ever thought it a dangerous 
book. 


But in the second place, we have to observe, that we 
conceive the confused, and therefore, harmless charac- 
ter of Mr. Cooper’s politica! speculations to be shown 
in this;—that he has inistaken and confounded the ope- 
rations of the police of Venice with those of the state 
—that he has mistaken the police office for the home 
department. No doubt, the Venitian was a horrible 
mode of government, but it was not at all so to that 
class of people, whom Mr. Cooper, in great simplicity, 
makes its victims. 

It was horrible to the aristocracy, but not at all so to 
the commonalty. No one cared or thonght what the 
fishermen or gondoliers were doing, except as they 
might be suspected of connections with seme of the 
nobles. It was to the lower orders of people what the 
Inquisition of Spain was to the same class,—among 
whom, as the system of espionage never existed, their 
gaieté de ceur—no whit inferior to that of the French, 
—was never repressed by such considerations as have 
rendered the higher classes models of gravity and si- 
lence. The Venitian government was oceupied solely in 


watching the nobles. When any of these were displeased 
with the people in power, they endeavoured to get into 
their places. If they were not discovered, they effected 
it by what would be called a riot here, and a revolution 
abroad. If they succeeded, they and their friends went 
into power and carried on the samo frame of govern- 
ment. If they were discovered, they were seized—tor- 
tured, and put to death; but neither the one nor the 
other ever thought such people as fishermen or gondo- 
liersto be worth punishment. ‘They were too wise for 
themselves to let these into their secrets. As to the po- 
lice of Venice, that was a different thing; but, so far as 
we have observed, police afficers are pretty much the 
same every where; and {n Venice, London, Paris, and 
New York, are quite unscrupulous as to the high faith 
and honour of their attempts to discover and seize 
upon a pickpocket, or any other transgressor by means 
of his wife or his chére amie, and the class of peo- 
ple, canaille, or any thing else, from which Mr. Cooper 
selects his heroes, are as little protected from these 
attempts in one country as another. We wonder 
what Sir W. Scott would have said if he had been 
told, or what would have been thought of him if 
he had written, that, in exhibiting the mysteries of the 
Edinburgh police to arrest Geordie Robinson, in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, he had intended to show, “ that 
the state was directed to use any fit subject by playing 
on his natural affections, and by causing him to act as 
a spy, or other desperate agent of the government un- 
der a promise of extending favour to some near rela- 
tive who might happen to be within the grasp of the 
law.” P. 13. 

We are clear, therefore, that Mr. Cooper mistook 
the police for the government of Venice ;--but the 
Freach, making no such mistake, could not, of course, 
perceive that his political design was to show the 
evil of aristocracies, and we must, therefore, relieve 
Mr. Cooper from the apprehension, that the French 
government party, and all the aristocracy of Europe, 
were so intimidated by his attempts as to conceive 
it necessary not only to attack him in France, but 
to make the Gazettes of this country their instru- 
ments, and therefore there is as yet no reason for 
his letter, But the most amusing parts of this epis- 
tle are the author’s arguments to show that the cri- 
liques, as he largely calls the notices, of his book, were 
written in France, and sent to this country. We have 
allowed him to state his complaint and his reasons in 
his own words, 

Now, it appears at p. 35, that he was assured this 
paper which, as a critique, so much annoyed him, was 
written by “an obscure clerk in a ecunting-house in 
New York.” It is clear, that if Mr. Cooper’s reasons 
for believing that the criticism in the American was 
written by a Frenchman are not fully satisfactory, it is 
most reasonable to believe that the last representation 
is correct, simply becausé it was a declaration made 
by responsible persons; and if this is correct, that 
there is then no reason for believing the French go- 
vernment party, or “ the upstart aristocrats of the new 
regime,” &c. were at al! troubled by, or disturbed 
themselves about Mr. Cooper; and therefore, that his 
egotism and yanity have had the ridiculous but not 
unusual effect of perverting his judgment. It is amus- 
ing, indeed, to contemplate the sincerity with which 
this mistaken gentleman believes that the government 
party boughi up the Figaro—* the wittiest journal in 
France,” which had * so warmly extolled the Bravo,” 
and which, therefore, “ changed its tone,” and openly 
assailed this Queller of aristocracies;—that the part 
which hehad taken in the “ Finance Controversy”—that 
is, that wise and useful dieputation whether a govern- 
ment, like that of France, or that of the United States 
was most expensive, was neither to be “ forgotten nor 
forgiven,” creates a strong belief on his part, that he 
was really an object of terror, and “in addition to all 
these, itis clear in his mind that he was persecuted 
abroad because “some who pretend to be his country- 
men,” have sent him some of the “ hundred similar 
tirades,”—* although evidence is fast accumulating to 
show that a good many of them are foreigners, who 
have taken this among other steps to show their gra- 
titude for the unusual liberality that is extended to 
them in this country.” Now we, do think ghat of all 
the liberties ever taken by these impudent foreigners 
with this unhappy country, whose inhabitants, accord. 
ing to Mr. Cooper’s belief and representation, do not 
dare to have any opinion of their own—that of pretend- 
ing to be natives for the purpose of communicating to 
him the criticisms upon his important works, is the 
greatest, and most unwarrantable, and we do not doubt 











that if he properly represents his case to the President 








he Pournal of Belles skettres, 








he will be relieved, so far at least ag the alien law or a 
the power to deal summarily with foreigners, which has 
been supposed to exist in every “government,” can 
aid him. 

“The reasons,” says Mr. Cooper, “on which he 
believed the critique in the American to be virtually 
French, were not trifling. That it came from France, 
was to him beyond dispute; it was unquestionably 
written in bad faith; it abounded in faults of idiom 
and grammar; most of the little reasoning it pretend- 
ed to, was peculiarly French; it had an involved and 
obscure style like that which characterises insincere 
writing, and it violated, in an essential point, a received 
usage of English composition.” (p. 20.) All reasons 
which, if not exquisite, Mr. Cooper may think with Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, are good enough. 

Now let us examine these reasons, for it really is a 
matter of great importance to know if the French na- 
tion is resolved to quench our sole mark of intellect in 
the existence of Mr, Cooper. 

His first reason is, that whereas ‘he title of the book 
is really * The Bravo,” the notice of it is headed * The 
Bravo—a Venitian story,” and that this title happens 
to be that of the French or spurious editions, Upon 
this truth, he could not hesitate to believe that the ar- 
ticle was produced at Paris, and he adds, “ it has since 
been conceded that it was actually written at Paris, 
though its author is said to be an American.” 

The fact that the article is headed “ The Bravo, a 
Venitian Story,” proves nothing, uniess it can be shown 
both that none of the copies so headed came to this 
country, and that if any did the author of the article 
did not meet with them. But waiving that, (which, 
however, is indispensable,)—so entirely is the story Ve- 
nitian, that any man might naturally state this as the 
title; or at least style it “an Italian tale.” The pre- 
sent fashion is so much to add the character of the story 
to the name, that none but a scrupulously attentive man 
would be likely to avoid the error, and unless Mr. 
C. verily believes that no man would dare to describes 
his books but as he describes them himself, or could not 
possibly make a mistake in describing them, we cannot 
but say that his reasons are quite “ trifling and insvuffi- 
cient for his opinion,”’—that thus far he has shown 
nothing to lead one to suppose it to be a part of the po- 
licy of the aristocracy of Europe to put him down; and 
he has as little reason, if it be true, as he states it to be 
conceded, that the article was written by an American, 
though at Paris ;—since it cannot, at least without evi- 
dence, be believed that the American was bough! up by 
the aristocrats: and it is more probable that such an 
American, having a very natural opinion that his works 
were overrated, and being liable, as on the spot with 
him, to have encountered and been offended at his su- 
perciliousness and absurdity, chose to administer a gen- 
tle corrective in a lively criticism of his important but 
unfortunately misunderstood work. 

As to the critique, we have never seen any portion of 
it but what Mr. Cooper quotes ; and we do suppose that 
he quotes all that is material to his case; but we may 
remark, in passing, how little a man, whose love of let- 
ters is the result of an accidental or fortuitous populari- 
ty, shines in discussing matters which nuthing but early 
associations can enable one properly to understand. 
Not one objection in the paragraph quoted above, begin- 
ning “ The style of the critique,” &c. is sound. There 
is not a mistake in all that he has given us, so far as 
we perceive, and we certainly perceive ail that Mr. C. 
has pointed out. He italicises “ of consequence,” which is 
clear English and not French; for though “ de conse- 
quence” is mot unknown, yet “ en consequence,” or “ con- 
sequemment,” or, above all, “ pur consequence,” 1s most 
colloquial, most light, and therefore most likely to be 
used in an article of this style. “Of consequence” is as 
much English as consequently, or in consequence, or by 
consequence, all of which are equally familiar. 

Is it possible that Mr. Cooper does not see to what 
* appellation,” “ properly refers,” when it “ perspicu- 
ously,” “logically,” and with perfect “ grammatical 
purity,” relates to the word “critic” in the preceding 
sentence? Appellation of crilic,—a riety English 
phrase. © That risk” whould not at all have been * this 
risk,” to be “ idiomatick,”” since there is no idiom about 
the matter—-but a plain rule of grammar, which says, 
that “this relates to the nearest; that to the farthest 
off;” and where there is a rule of grammar there is no 


question of idiom, for idiom implies the want of a rule. 
The word “appellation” is farther off than another 
substantive, and though, as they are not in apposition 
to each other, the rule cannot strictly be urged, yet 


equally proper. The words “contained between in- 
verted commas” are not either a “ downright gallicism, 
nor are they downright nonsense.” “ To enquire what 
its all about,” is plain Enylish, and a more natural or- 
der than * what is it all about,” and this, even when at- 
tended by inverted commas and a note of interrogation, 
To enquire what is if all about is French. “ De de- 
mander qu’est ce que tout ceci regarde,” would be the 
French, corresponding in style and spirit. The note of 
interrogation makes it a question, and we suppose it is 
because it is a question that the inverted commas are 
used, as they exhibit it more clearly not to be a retnark. 
They are quite useless indeed, and so is the interroga- 
tion, but neither the one nor the other is more French 
than English, perhaps they are both less, and therefore 
the phrase must rest upon itself, and as such it is pure 
English, and “ to enquire what ids all about,’’ means, as 
Mr. Cooper very justly and necessarily remarks, * to 
enguire what if is all about :”’—though a Frenchman 
speaking broken English might colloquially make the 
error, yet no Englishman nor Frenchman translating 
literaily, which is the basis of Mr. C.’s argument, could 
possibly so translate the phrase. But he says it ought to 
be “ what is it all about,” to be English. Now suppose 
the substantive had been used, Mr. Cooper, if he really 
knows any thing of French, will admit that the French 
purase would lave been, demandons qu’est ce regarde 
ce livre, or, qu’est ce que ce livre regarde, and one as 
well as the other, su that as there isno phrase preferable 
in French, nothing can be drawn from the English to 
show what the French must have been. “No whit 
superior” is perfect English, and in addition it may sur- 
prise Mr. Cooper to learn that it is idiom, and that there 
is no French phrase that can exactly render it. The next 
sentence is also good—*“we cannot call them so, for they 
have no claim to the distinction,”—of being called hero 
nor heroine. The phrase “recommend themselves,” 
is perfect English and perfect sense. To have nothing 
to recommend them, would mean that they bring no- 
thing to recommend them from another; but heroes 
and heroines may have something or nothing to re- 
commend themselves—as their creators may endue 
them or not endue them with what may or may not re- 
commend them. But since he found that to recommend 
themselves might be translated into “se recommander,” 
which is scarcely French, why did he not try the whole 
sentence? “Ces deax digres qui n’ont rien sur la 
terre pour se recomsmander,” would be as barbarous 
French as ever came from the lips of a man who knew 
nuthing of the language until late in life. 

As to the next objection it is really puerile, and be- 
neath remark. “The critique is signed ‘ Cassio,’ and 
yet, his communication js written in the first person 
plural!!!” That is strange, But the next phrase, what 
does it mean? * We, as applied to Cassio—and the 
Cassio of Shakspeare too—is a palpable absurtlity.” This 
is such nonsense that we suppose there is a misprint, 
or some mistake. 


But it is singular that a person, whose knowledge of 
the English language, grammar, and idiom, is so wonder. 
ful as Mr, C.’s, should himself exhibit a peculiar disposi- 
tion to French phrases, and nothing more :—for we fully 
acquit him of any thing like the reason of the French aca- 
deaiicians, to whom, by the way, he is a second Piron, in 
point of wit and humour. Thus at p. 53, he says, “ Mr. 
Hazlett was charged with stories,” which is not English, 
and in this sense neither is it French: but it always 
was French, and in our language it is a gallicism to 
say,a man was “charged with: negotiations, or charged 
with affairs, &c. but * chargé de contes ou d’histoires,” 
is not French, any more than “charged with stories” is 
English, though “ chargé de raconter,” or “charged to 
relate,” is good in either language; but this is not 
what he means. At p, 28, he tells his collocutor, * to 
the devil with you and your rule,” which is French, 
“au diable toi et tes regles,” but not English. He 
speaks of the criticism as a critique, which word as an- 
glicised is only properly applied to scientific investiga- 
tions of some of the great authors; but in English to 
speak of a critique on the Bravo, is an absurdity. It 
would be as if he entitled his letter “ Vindicie Coo. 
periane.” But what is this phrase, (p. 23,) “ It has a 
flavour of the academic strut, very strangely mystified, 
itis true, by the manner in which it is présented.” Now 
“the flavour of a strut” must be so perfectly etherial as 
to require more than finite perception tu appreciate it:— 
but “the very strangely mystified flavour of an acade- 
mic strut,” altogether surpasses human apprehension, 
and that “the very strangely mystified flavour of an 





the only consequence of that is, that there is neither 
rule nor idiom, and, therefore, either “that” or “this” is 


academic strut,” &c. should consist in, that the author 


leading idea of the novel “wae taken,” &c. is a medley 
which we do not attempt to solve or arrange. At 
p- 27, he speaks of “tie beauty of the bantling to 
which,” meaning “to whom.” We could point out 
numerous instances of such want of grammar, and 
of un inattention, betokening an ignorance alto- 
gether unpardonable of the usual rules of com- 
position. Our purpose, however, is not to show 
that Mr. Cooper writes worse English than his bug- 
bear enemy Cassio, but to examine his reasons for 
believing that those eriticisms were written abroad. 
As far as we have gone, we believe that no one will 
conceive Mr. C. to have succeeded in showing any 
thing, except that a ridiculous step is made more ridi- 
culous by its alleged motives. After discoursing upon 
a rule, of which his critic asserts, and Mr. Cooper does 
nut deny the existence, though he resolutely refuses 
to obey, he and his critic come to issue upon its va- 
lidity, and in this we take no part. But as to Mr. 
Cooper’s argument that the rule is similar to those of 
the French academy, and thus bespeaks the man who 
quotes tu be a French author, and by consequence a 
bad reasoper, it is as sagacious as the rest. The rule 
is a good one, is founded on common sense, and is 
simply that already quoted from the eritic, (p. 25.) It 
is not especially French, and Mr. Cooper’s instance 
against it shows that he does not uncerstand it, for the 
infant cannot possibly be a character, as it is to be 
neither an agent nor a sufferer, As to the bad faith of 
the article, that is not more French than American, 
and if it were, it proves nothing, The bad faith con- 
sists in this, that the critic says the story is so uninte- 
resting that he does not remember certain parts of it; 
and Mr. Cooper most elaborately proves that he does 
not toll the truth, for that he does remegiber all, and 
criticises the parts which he affects to forget. This is 
a lamentable injury to be sure, but as the bad faith is 
rather the irritating spirit of sarcasm which meets 
with a fit subject than a trait of diplomucy, we can- 
not say that it at all makes out the case that the 


,aristocrats of Europe have determined to extinguish 


him,—that the newspapers have been made their or- 
gans,—and that he has a sound reason for the publica- 
tion of this letter. 


Now it appears, after all this elaborate argumenta- 
tion, that Mr. Cooper was assured that the famous 
critique was written by “ an obscure clerk in a counting- 
house in New York.” The jeu d’esprit of Horace Wal- 
pole, which led to the famous quarrel of Hume and 
Rousseau, sinks into nothing compared with this 
critique and its awful consequences. But we do say, 
that every reason which Mr. Cooper has furnished, 
leads us to the conclusion that the representation made 
to him was correct—for every fault is one likely to 
be made by a man whose tastes were of a more in- 
tellectual character than his employment; but whose 
want of time prevented their full cultivation and de- 
velopement, 


The self-importance of Mr. Cooper is amusing at 
once and painful. His friend speaks to him of -the 
“malignancy of a party at home who had constituted 
themselves his enemies,” and says in a note, “ The 
names of several of these individuals had been sent to 
him by another friend: they were persuns utterly un- 
known to him.” To be sure these persons are now in 
a very awful situation. To be utterly. unknown to Mr. 
Cooper is a painful distinction. But what must be the 
character of the heads or hearts of this gentleman's 
friends, that they can amuse themselves by thus play- 
ing upon his feelings—or what must be their estimate of 
his head or heart? Does he not know that “ listening 
after scandal of one’s self, is like laying nets for ser- 
pents, which when they are caught will sting him to 
death?” He says, 

“] wish what I am about to say not to be lost, but 
that it may serve those who come after me. I do not 
think this is a country in which any man can yet hope 
to be sustained asa writcr, should he decide to take 
part frankly with the institutions and character of his 
country; the feelings of those wlio control public senti- 
ment on subjects of this nature, are oppased to his suc- 
cess ;* but should any young aspirant for literary repu- 
tation believe otherwise, | am willing to make an effort 
to afford him fair play. This opinion will probably sur- 
prise many of my readers, for there is a superabundance 
of patriotic profession ; but let any discerning man look 
closely at the facts, and I believe he wil! come to my 
way of thinking.” : 

“* The instinct of the selfish sufficiently denotes 
the couree that is dictated by expediency.” 





of the critique thought, or affected to think that the 


What the note means is beyond our comprehensior, 
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—it is mere words, But we apprehend that the only 
reason that Mr. Cooper has not been sustained as a 
writer, ¢ither as a novelist or a party-man, is because 
he has not the necessary qualities. Jt is because, as a 
novelist he has “sullied the remembrance of what he 
has done, by the weakness of an exhausted talent which 
has given all it could to the world.” And as a party- 
writer, his prejudices are so much stronger than his 
reasons, and his animosity so much more lively than his 
arguments arg effectual, he is not to be relied upon for 
good. He runs violently against friend and foe, like the 
young bull in Virgil, “Jam petat curnu, pedibus jam 
spargit arenam.” Strong picturesque description of na- 
ture was his peculiar talent, and beyond that,to judge by 
what he has yet done, he is d'un esprit borné. We would 
be glad to perceive one general remark in his worke 
from beginning to end, that betokens a powerful or 
disciplined mind. He has no philosophy, no reasoning 
powers, no perception of man or woman as either is, and 
but little of what either ought to be; still Jess has he 
any just view of government as a social compact. How 
absurd, how abundantly egotistical, is it to say, that be- 
cause he has not been sustained as a writer, 10 man can 
hope to be sustained who takes part frankly with the in- 
stitutions and character of the country. He is mistaken, 
talent will always be maintained, Can he show an in- 
stance of a man of real talent who has been destroyed 
because le has been found on one part or the other’ 
It is perhaps indelicate to name individuals; but the 
reviewers of the country are decidedly American, and 
have always been sustained. Because, however, Mr. 
Cooper has outliveg his popularity, as every man of 
common judgment has perceived for the last eight years 
that he would, he, with a spirit which is as unworthy 
as its developement is ridiculous, publishes a pamphlet 
accusing his equals and superiors of submission to fo- 
reign powers, and a union with them, formed upon a 
dread of his ta!ents, and an obligation to extinguish him 
and his light. He mayrest assured he is mistaken in 
all things, but in none more than belicving that he ever 
was regarded to be any thing but a popular tale teller. 

We do not think it necessary to follow Mr. Cooper 
through his cha:ges against the newspapers. He and 
the editors may settle their difference a l’amiable or a 
Voutrance as they please. His ardeur de dispute, his 
elaborate and yet unsatisfactory arguments, may ferve 
them for amusement cr furnish a subject in a dull time 
for a double leaded leader. It is very clear to our 
rind, that the aristocrats of Europe have not yet suc- 
ceeded in enchaining the press, and with such a va- 
lorous knight, sworn to bring about their downfall 
abroad, and to prevent their rise here, they can have 
no greal hopes of so doing. 

The rest of his work consists mainly of a discussion 
of political matters. We shall not go into it at length, 
but we have to make two remarks, First, that we 
have nothing to do with party in this article, and that 
being of the same name in politics as Mr. Cooper as- 
sumes (p. 99,) that of a democrat, we are of course 
quite as solicitous as he can be to preserve the demo- 
cratic institutions of the country; in the second place, 
that Mr. Cooper, to judge by his sentiments, not ap- 
pearing to be more of an anti-Jackson-man than a 
Jackson-man, we of course do not mean in our opposi- 
tion to all his opinions to do more than show his errors. 


Mr. Cooper, however, has a strange idea that he is 
the representative and embodied substance of what he 
calls “distinctive American thought.” Now let us see 
in the first place what he means, and in the second, 
how far he tallies in his conduct and works with his 
assumed character. 

“ Distinctive American thought!” .What would be 
thought of a man who talked about himself as repre- 
senting distinctive Freach thought, Dutch, Russian, or 
Italian thought? Conceive a literary man ef England, 
or France, or of Virginia, saying that “He was sorry 
to break down upon a question of distinctive thought.” 
Does any one know what is meant? What a limited 
mind must he possess who confines himself to the ideas 
that he supposes to be entertained only in one country; 
and who, after travelling in Europe, and associating 
with the most eminent persons, by means of a reputa- 
tion which, without indeed attaching to him asa man of 
intellect, distinguished him as a hon, quarrels with the 
newspapers of his own country, and alleges his injury 
to be, that he is “broken down upon the question of 
distinctive American thought.” Why, assuredly if there 
be any meaning in the phrase,—and we think we per- 
ceive he means to say, that he has not been suffered to 
be so great a patriot as it would be beneficial to him to 
appear to be,—the newspapers are eiftitled to say that 


they represent distinctive Ameiican thought, and that 
inasmuch as they are sustained by subscriptions, and 
Mr. Cooper is nut by buyers, they have the best of the 
argument. 

Mr. Cooper may be well assured that it is the ambi- 
tion of a limited mind to be the hero of a clique, or to give 
a little senate laws. Thought isof no country. It per- 
vades every where—is as much at home in one land as 
another—and the patriotism of a man of intellect, tu use 
an expression of Lord Shafisbury, is not bounded by 
the confines of territory. If any one proof stronger 
than another could be found of the extremely bad taste 
of the mind and feeling of this gentleman, it certainly 
would be this miserable complaint. 

But as to his claims to be considered as the whole lite- 
rary character of the United States, it is to be remem- 
bered that the first novel he ever wrote was filled with 
English characters, and its scene laid in England. It 
had no claim whatever to be considered as an American 
novel, and might have been written both as to morit 
and character by an “ obscure clerk” in Chancery lane. 
Then came his Spy, und-afterwards some other novels, 
of which the scenes were American ; and where, like a 
good patriot, and a liberal, enlightened, and philosophic 
man, he made all the Americans virtuous, and all the 
English vicious, He went to France, and when there, 
made himself, as it is said, unusually disagreeable to 
countrymen and natives by his absurdities. 

He was of course cut, and got in a bad humour. He 
became engaged in a dispute which was of all others 
the most frivolous,—and in a nation so prone to stand on 
etiquette,—so uniformly dignified and silent on the sub- 
ject of their own country when in a foreign land, and so 
very apt to expect and insist upon the like conduct in 
foreigners in their own, as is the French,—excessively 
impertinent and offensive :—for though Mr. Cooper may 
have felt himself bound to communicate to Gen. La 
Fayette such information and reasons as would fortify 
his statements, yet wo apprehend he acted the part of a 
man of very, peculiar ideas of dignity and propriety, 
in his attempts to convince the French people that 
their government was more expensive and therefore 
less eligible than that of this country. And we sub. 
mit to Mr. Cooper and every other man, democrat or 
aristocrat, that if a Frenchman or an Englishman were 
to write pieces for the newspapers or reviews of this 
country,—showing that their mode of government was 
better than ours,—he would very soon find himself in a 
situation far more painful than the refinement of the 
French permitted them to place Mr. Cooper. Indeed 
it is more than probable that no such pieces would be 
admitted ;—and if they should be published in a moment 
of public division of sentiment in journals favouring 
one opinion,—and he therefore bs treated with neglect by 
those whose wishes he opposed, and then return to 
his own country, and there finding his behaviour had 
cost him the good will of his friends,—publish a long let- 
ter complaining that because in a foreign land he had,— 
with no regard to bienseance, common sense, or general 
propriety,—sustained “distinctive French or English 
thought,” he would then be very apt to make as ridicu- 
lous a figure as Mr. Cooper himself. Mr. Cooper after 
this published a novel called the Bravo. The happy 
people of this country read it—some liked it—and some 
disliked it. Some thought him a, man of genius, and 
some the genius of bad taste, but none suspected that it 
was a deep political work ;—a sword and buckler 
for democracy. People, therefore, and newspaper 
editors particularly, said it was dull—very dull. Then 
Mr. Cooper says that it is an insult to him, the defender 
of free institutions, to treat it in this way, and he will 
write no more. After he published this novel all the 
newspapers of this country (many of which had shown 
as much absurdity in puffing him as he now exhibits in 
complaining that he is puffed no longer) implored him to 
stick to his last—to adhere to American scenes and cha- 
racters, for there he was best, and there he was distinc- 
tive ;—the only time in which the phrase had any mean- 
ing. We refer for proof of this to his own quotations from 
the newspapers. But Mr. Cooper knew better ;—doffed 
the only disguise of his want of real and enlarged talent; 
—sank to the character of a mere writer of European fic- 
tion, where he could not hope to gain, applause ;—dared 
a comparison with Mrs, Radcliffe, Sir W. Scott, and 
other people whose talents render them almost immor- 
tal;—and then complains of those men who used all their 
efforts to keep him true to himself, and thus false to 
no man;—who made it their endeavour to persuade him 
to remain satisfied with the character of an American 
Tale Teller,—and who have always treated him with a 
gentleness, which to be sure rather bespeaks their sense 





of his to be a vulgar popularity than a sound reputation 


which could bear handling;—he complains of these men 
in breaking him down upon a question of distinctive 
American thought. This is the true state of the case, 
and we leave to any man of common sense to decide 
upon the justice of Mr. Cooper’s complaints. But we 
have not yet dune with him upon this point—that he has 
been broken down by the aristocracy of this country 
upon a question of distinctive American thought. 

What does Mr. Cooper mean by the aristocracy of this 
country? We do suppose that if he means any thing, he 
means to mark that class of people who have acquired 
wealth and education, or who have inherited the first—a 
very—very small number indeed. Now if there is any 
set of men in any nation who can be supposed inelined to 
sustain existing institutions and native talent, unques- 
tionably it must be composed of those who have a stake 
in the country—the people of fortune and education. 
Certainly there is no instance on record in which men 
of fortune have attempted to overturn existing institu. 
tions. This is the interest, the aim, and the business of 
the poorer classes, never dangerous however but when 
led on by political agitators, whose diabolical efforts are 
addressed to render them discontent with their own con- 
dition, by painting scenes of equality and happiness, or- 
der and perfect indulgence. 

Falsa ad celum mittunt insomnia manes. 


Mr. Cooper, therefore, in accusing the aristocracy,— 
as he calls a certain class of people whose education 
and condition enable them to ascertain his degree of 
merit;—of an intention to overthrow his reputation, be- 
cause he wishes to sustain the present frame of govern- 
ment, commits an absurdity at least equal to any thing 
else in his book—and treats his friends and fellow 
labourers with great disdain and injustice. Tho dis- 
tinctive American thought—the American thought par 
excellence—certainly is that of this class of people or 
nane. If they have not given him a reputation, he may 
depend upon it is h's own fault. 

The only sound reputation of a man of letters or of 
science, must be the opinion of other men of letters or 
science. Any otheristhatofaquack. If an author in 
pamphlet wishes merely virum volilare per ora, he 
may be content with the mob’s applause—but if he 
has the sensibility to a noble ambition, which a man of 
good taste and enlarged intellect has always, he will 
be content with no applause but that of the most judi- 
cious. When he makes these stare or smile, or frown 
or laugh outright, or disdain him, he may be well as- 
sured that the faultisin him, and not inthem. There is 
among men of taste and talents an attraction,and a bond 
of union in their very qualities, which draw and cause 
them to adhere to each other, even when their personal 
gifts and dispositions might repel or reject an alliance. 

We suppose that Mr. Cooper in his revenge upon 
the people who never injured him, and whose fault has 
been that they ceased to admire him, holds out by this 
book a token that he is about to league himself with 
those whom he considers their enemies. 

Somie of its political sentiments are good, and some 
bad—some of his opinions utterly mistaken, and none 
ut all eminently worthy of praise, The transition from 
his personal complaints to his political speculations is 
so rapid, that the process is invisible. 

He complains that “ the practice of deferring to fo- 
reign opinion is dangerous to the institutions of the 
country.” (p. 59.) No doubt it is so, and no doubt 
there is no such practice in this country. Men of 
sense, of information, and of talents, certainly do not 
defer to foreign opinion as such, nor to any opinion but 
such as is wise. Those who are not men of this cha- 
racter do not defer to any opinion but their own, for 
they know of no other. Certainly of all the dangers 
which may be thought to beset this country, that of 
foreign influence is the least. The terror of a suspi- 
cion that they like any thing but what is to be found 
at home, has grown to render some men, otherwise in- 
fluential, quite ridiculous. The consistency of popular 
opinion on this subject is remarkable. If one does not 
admire Mr. N, P. Willis, or Mr. Cooper, or Mr. Bryant, 
and some others, he is no American—is serious'y be- 
lieved to be no more than an English spy, and loses 
all claim to literary reputation Butif the same man 
should, by way of exhibiting his tove for his country, 
doubt of the expediency of admitting crowds of fo- 
reigners,—jast from the lands of monarchies and aris 
tocracies, with all the habits which their stute of sub 
jection must engendor,—to sway by their votes the 
interests and wishes of the real American poople, then 
he is something much worse than Anti-American. But 
this by way of remark. 





It appears that Mr. Cooper is willing to put himself 
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forth as an instancé of the danger of deferring to foreign 
opinion. 

Ife then enters into a long rambling and incon- 
clusive dissertation upon the nature of the govern- 
ment of the United States, which is, he says, a “ peculiar 
confederation,” (but where it is peculiar, except asevery 
treaty and every contract must be peculiar, we are ata 
loss to conceive)—-of the government in general, upon 
which it is manifest that his ideas are crude and unsa- 
tisfactory—and of all the evils that must result from 
the establishment of an aristocracy, or a representation 
of propeity, instead of numbers, in thig nation. 

We conceive that this apprehension is equally one of 
the fears of the brave, and follies of the wise. So far 
as Mr. Cooper argues in favour of the strict construc- 
tion of the constitution, as the best means of continuing 
the union—and so far as he exhibits the advantages of 
preserving the union, we concur with him fully, though 
we do not think that he has done much to elucidate 
the obscure question, what is a strict conatruction of 
the constitution—whether no power is to be exercised 
but that which is specifically granted—or whether 
power may be exercised upon a strict inference from 
the words. It is clear, however, that he bas misunder- 
stood the phrase as used in conversation with him and 
others—that “this is a government of compromise ;” 
for it is not meant in the mouths of those who used it to 
say, that the people of the country have given away 
certain rights for the benefits of protection, which 
is the case of all governments—in none so much as 
absolute monarchies, where many political rights are 
abandoned for the sake of municipal protection—and 
therefore cannot be meant to be used as distinctive of 
this country; but it is meant to say that sovereign 
states have yielded each one a portion ofits sovereignty 
for the purpose of mutua! advantage—in which sense 
the phrase is quite reasonable, involves the sentiment 
that the ambition or interest of any state will break 
through the contract or compromise, And expresses 
precisely the fear which all American politicians have 
always had, and which has been in two or three in- 
stances on the very point of realisation. Mr. Cooper’s 
opinion is that the dissensions which naturally arise in 
all human compacts, are prevented in this by the con- 
stitution; which is a very simple begging of the question, 
for nothing can prevent dissension, and nothing give 
th@constitution force but submission to it. 

We shall select some of the instances of his constitu- 
tional knowledge. 

“ Mr. W.C. Rives, of Virginia, was regularly and 
legally appointed a minister to the court of France, in 
1829. In 1832, he returned home, and resigned. Soon 
after, Mr. Leavitt Harris was appointed, by the presi- 
dent and senate, a chargé d’affaires to fill the vacant 
mission. In the absence of any law to the contrary, 
this was the only method of determining what the rank 
of that mission should be. Some months later, and 
during the recess of the senate, Mr. Harris either 
resigned or was removed, and Mr. Livingston was ap- 
pointed an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiaryin his place. Whence did the president derive 
his power for making this appointment? I see no other 
source than an inference that might be drawn from the 
appropriations ; but can congress, even by a direct law, 
give a power to the president to name a citizen to an 
original office during the recess of the senate? Jt had 
been determined that the mission to France should be 
that of a chargé d’affaires, precisely in the same man- 
ner that it had been determined that a great many 
other missions should be lowered in rank ; and the pre- 
sident, it appears to me, had just as much legal war- 
ranty for removing the charge d’affaires to Colombia, 
during the recess of the senate, and for appointing a 
minister in his place, as he had to name Mr. Livingston 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation or re- 
moval of Mr. Harris, When a lieutenant of the navy 
dies, the president surely has no power to appoint a 
captain to succeed him, even though the appropriations 
might meet the difference in the respective amounts of 
pay. The practice is liable to great abuse.” 

‘* The foreign agents of the government are in the 
habit of naming attachés to the different legations, and 
the consuls frequently commission what are called vice- 
consuls. 

«An attaché is either an officer or he is not. If an 
officer, he is appointed directly in the face of the con- 
stitution ; if he is not, his appointment is an imposition 
on foreign countries, who believe him to be one, and 
treat him accordingly. Great injustice is done to the 


example of our institutions, by the practice of naming 

attachés. Many intelligent men and sodnd Americans 

have unquestionably obtained the appointments; but, 
* 


in many instances, vain and ignorant young persons 
seek the distinction, get into a society that turns their 
heads, and begin to deride the republican institutions 
they are thought to represent. To such a pass did this 
abuse extend, that serious thoughts were entertained 
by some of our countrymen, who were in Furope a 
year or two since, to address a memorial to congress 
on the subject.” 

Mr. Cooper then is of opinion that the president had 
no power to appoint Mr. Livingston an envoy extraordi- 
nary, but for what reason he doesnot say. That which 
he implies, that Mr. Harris, being appointed by the pre- 
sident and senate a chargé d’affaires, the rank of the 
mission cannot be changed by the president—is very 
weak. The president has power to “appoint all am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls;” and 
“ shall have power to fill up vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the senate.” Now certainly 
the vacancy existed during the recess of the senate, 
and therefore might be filled. Though an inferior offi- 
cer might have been sufficient at one time, it does not 
follow that the highest might not become necessary, 
and if it did become necessary, and congress, anticipat- 
ing the necessity, had appropriated the necessary outfit 
and stipend—where, we would be glad to know, can be 
the objection he founded either as unconstitutional or 
as disrespectful to the equal appointing branch. There 
was no original office created—and if there had been 
the president is not restrained in the creation of any 
office which can be described as one of the grades of 
public ministers. His instance exhibits a want of 
thought. When a lieutenant of the navy dies, his place 
in the list is filled by the next below him—his station 
of command may be filled by the same, or any grade, 
as the president pleases. But it is very clear that no- 
thing can be more confused than the head which en- 
deavours to create an analogy or a siinilarity between 
the diplomacy and the navy—that is, between a series 
of officers whose grudes, powers, and regulation de- 
pend upon the law of nations, where the rule is not ex- 
pressly altered by our own law—and a series of officers 
of which the characters depend upon our own regula- 
tions and customs. 

As to his objections to the appointment of attachés 
to legations, it is to be observed in the first place, that 
they form the family and suite of the minister, and 
that he may have as many as he can procure. They 
have no appointment from the government, and are 
entitled to their protection and honour abroad not as 
officers of the nation, but as officers of the minister, 
standing in this respect upon the same footing as his 
private secretary, or his family. We have nevet heard 
any one instance in which they were named by the 
government—but, in the second p'ace, we have always 
heard that if there was one thing in which the foreign 
relations of this country were more deficient than an- 
other, or which, to use Mr. Cooper’s own magnificent 
language, showed that this country “had not yet 
reached the period when all the ordinary interests of 
civilised society are properly balanced,” it was in the 
want of a school or corps diplomatique, wherein men 
might be educated to a discharge of diplomatic duties, 
—a particular in which we are behind all nations—and 
which, as the interests and relations of the country be- 
come more ancient and more complicated, will be felt 
by us in the comparative weakness and imbecility of 
our treaty makers. As to “the vain and ignorant 
young persons whoseek the distinction,” that depends 
upon the sagacity of tle minister—and we belicve that 
he and they are quite as alive to, and quite as able to 
sustain the dignity of the country as a Don Quixotte, 
who—by way of showing that he is plus arabesque 
qu’en Arabie—involves himself in petty party squabbles, 
and then justifies himself as a sound instance of dis- 
iinctive Americanthought. And here we must once more 
recur to this expression, in a search for its meaning. 
Putting all things together, we do suppose that Mr. 
Cooper means to say, that it has been the practice of 
our countrymen, when abroad, not to undervalue the 
institutions of the land where they were strangers, by 
flouting aggrandisements of those of their own—that 
he, on the contrary, pursued a more sturdy course— 
and endeavoured to convince both Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, that their modes of government were 
quite inferior to ours, Now, we think that the people, 
whose conduct in this subject he blames, behaved as 
gentlemen and mén of sense—and that, whatever may 
be the abstract opinion of any man as to the excel- 
lence of one mode or the other, that he must be a luna- 
tic who would, for the sake of establishing a particular 
form in one country, desire to involve it in years of 





sin, of blood, and of misery. 


We cannot follow Mr. Cooper through his argument 
to show that the president of the United States is right 
and the senate wrong. Nothing is so difficult as to ar- 
gue against one who does not or will not admit first 
principles, But we could find nothing easier, and no- 
thing more tedious, than to convince all but himself 
that he has not considered the subject with his usual 
sagacity. 

Of all the specimens, however, of a vanity, which if 
we thought it to be morbid we should never lend our 
aid to expose to public gaze, tle conclusion of the let- 
ter is most striking and most ludicrous. He cannot 
divest himself of the notion that the newspapers have 


killed his popularity, while the tere truth is, that he 


stifled it by the weight he imposed on it. He outlived it. 
What a distempered mind must he have when he says, 
that foreign opinion governs the press of this country, 
and that the press has killed him. Now, the patriotic 
press almost ran mad about him, and still does all it 
can to sustain him, It is in vain. It is the people 
that have left him. He has exhausted or misdirected 
his powers—it is not his fault perhaps—it does not 
argue much magnanimity on his part to view it asa 
misfortune, but it is ridiculous to complain of it. He has 
had incense enough to turn the brain of any man—but 
he cannot have as much as he wants. Only conceive 
= a newspaper editor inserting of him such stuff as 
this: 

_ “Assuredly Mr, Cooper has nothing to complain of, 
in regard to the return made by his countrymen, and 
indeed by the world at large, for the amusement he has 
afforded them in his writings. Let him compare his 
situation with that of Homer, Milton, Dryden, Otwey, 
Fielding, Le Sage, Cervantes—the inimitable Cervan- 
tes !—the immortal labours of whose whole lives were 
insufficient to keep the wolf from the door. Let him 
remember the fate of these illustrious writers, and 
thank God for all his mercies.” 

But this is not so grateful as these others are dis- 
tasteful to him :— 

“We clearly perceive, (says the reviewer) that 
Cooper has long ceas2d to dwell in America. It 
awakens no more recollections in his soul. It calls up 
no more poetical images—no more simple and original 
creations—no more descriptions so picturesque, so 
fresh, so attractive. He has become a quiet citizen, 
who no miore quits the land. He has forgotten that 
other world, which he has made us so much love, the 
sea—the sea, with its infinite variety in infinite uni- 
formity—the sea, with the sailors’ faith and boldness— 
the sea, with all the poetry of sublime nature united to 
the genius of man. It is as melarclioly a thing as 
death, to see this powerful inspiration depart—or rather 
exhaust itself upon itself. Walter Scott is no more, and 
Cooper also is no more, for we have known him onhy 
by his genius, and his genius is dead. 

“I know not, indeed, why there is not in these men 
of genius a secret and benevolent voice, to bid them to 
cease, and tell them that they have done enough for 
glory, and that they must not sully beautiful and 
ravishing remembrances by the weakness of an exhaust- 
ed talent, which has given all it could give to the 
world.” 

Is it possible that a man of sense can talk as he does 
about parting from his countrymen? Let him fall with 
dignity and he may hereafter rise with temper. Let 
him dispel this weak notion, that he is a man to whom 
the nation looks for its “ distinctive American thought!” 
Let him not apprehend danger from foreign wisdom ; 
nor believe that because the gentleman who do the ar- 
ticles for the Revue Encyclopedique, or the “ obscure 
clerks in counting-houses,” wio furnish them for Ame- 
rican newspapers, choose to criticise his books, that he 
is an object of terror to the aristocrats of Europe, nor 
that the country is in any danger of foreign yokes. 
The country is safe ; and we shall conclude this notice 
of his letter by an extract from an old author, address. 
ing a great man, to whom Mr. Cooper bears no re- 
semblance whatever in the quality of his egotism :— 
* Graviter et iniquo animo maledicta tua paterer. M. 
Tulli, si te scirem judicio magis quam morbo animi 
petulantia ista uli: sed quoniam in te neque modum 
neque inodestiam ullam animadverto, responsi tibi: uti 
si quam maledicendo voluptatem ‘cepisti eam male au- 
diendo amettas.” 


—<>—- 
Notwithstanding the use of small type, the article on 
Mr. Cooper’s extraordinary manifesto has extended to 
such a length as to occupy the whole double num- 
‘ber of the ‘journal, thereby excluding many notices of 





new books which must be deferred to next week. 
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